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MISSIONS IN AFRICA. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. John Evans, Missionary in 
Africa, to Rev. D. Peter, of Carmarthen. 


Nov. 27, 1815, arrived at the drosdy of Witenhage, where, dut- 
ing my stay at Bethelsdorp, I went to preach occasionally. Colo- 
nel Cuyler, who is the landrost of that district, treated me with all 
possible civility. He said, that as he had experienced great kind- 
ness when in Wales, I, as a Welshman, had a claim upon him. He 
gave me many judicious cautions with respect to travelling in this 
country ; and he, with the gentlemen of the court of justice who 
were there from Cape Town, came to our out span-place to take 
leave of us, on the morning of the 28th. It was extremely hot on 
the 30th, and had the heat continued‘long, the consequences might 
have been serious to man and beast. The effect was evident, and 
I felt it myself in getting fainter. Therm. 110°. But the promise 
was fulfilled on our behalf, Psalm cxxi. 6: 

Dec. 6, arrived at Graaf Reynet, where we met with many 
Christian friends. The landrost expressed his readiness to serve 
us to the utmost of his power. I had an opportunity to preach there 
several times in the Dutch language. Dec. 10, being sabbath-day, 
many were present, and some that were never seen at a place of 
worship before seemed to pay great attention to what was said: 
Took for my text, Isaiah ii. 21. The following day many of the 
friends came to take leave of us, and appeared much affected. My 
mind was now variously exercised, thinking that we were about 
to be deprived of all civil and christian society, arid to travel in 
the land of wild Bushmen. Our journey was now in Sneuberg, 
or Snowy Mountain. It answers to the name, for we had very 
cold nights ; but I enjoyed the cold much, as it reminded me of 
my native country. 

Dec. 18, beyond the boundaries of the colony, in the land of 
the wild Bushmen. How many in our country enjoy the privilege 
of protection, and bear but few marks of gratitude for the same ; 
but we were now deprived of this also, and exposed to savages and 
wild beasts. At eleven in the evening, came to the Bushmen’s 
settlement. The poor Bushman is a perfect picture of misery in 
every respect, for he is destitute of every thing that seems neces- 
sary to supply the wants of man. During our stay, many Bush- 
men attended our family worship, which we had always twice a 
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day onour journey, and the Lord’s Supper administered once a 
week. 

Dec. 25. Left the Bushmen’s settlement for Griqua Town, in a 
course which no man before ventured. Many of the poor Bush- 
men visited our waggons almost daily, and sometimes thirty at a 
time. They have no houses, but live on the tops of mountains, 


‘here and there. They have fo clothes, only a small piece of a 


skin of a wild beast, and have no food but roots. Had abundance 
of chrystal springs of water on our whole way to Cradock river, 
and plenty of grass for our oxen, which are two of the greatest 
conveniences for travelling in Africa. We had the honour to ac- 
complish what was never heard of, or witnessed in Africa before ; 
viz. to pertorm so long a journey through a wild country, our wag- 
gons being heavy laden, and only 12 oxen for each waggon: we 
should have had at least 36 oxen for every two waggons, for the 
strength of two African oxen is not more than equal to that of one 
in our country, I purchased 9 oxen on the boundaries of the colo- 
ny, as we were to travel in anunknown country, and likely to lose 
some of them. | 

Dec. 31. Arrived on the banks of the Cradock river, whose bed 
at that place was upwards of 300 yards wide. Our journey was 
now along the southern bank, toward Griqua Town. While tra- 
velling in this direction, we met many Bushmen, sometimes twen- 
ty or thirty together, but we suffered no molestation from man or 
beast. Ten lions were once seen together, but they did us no 
harm. Another night, a lion was seen within a few yards of my 
waggon, and roared very loud. Our people heard him, but I did 
not. I enjoyed a very comfortable night’s rest, being much fa- 
tigued. ‘Though exposed to lions, a child of God, while in the 
path of duty, is himself a lion. Psalm xxxiv. 7. 

Jan. 8, 1816.—Arrived at the Great Orange River, where Mr. 
Campbell forded it. On the 10th, got safely through, and on the 
11th arrived at Griqua Town in perfect safety. No accident hap- 
pened on this dangerous part of our journey, which I consider as 
a special kindness from Jehovah, in affording strength equal to the 
day. According to what I have heard here, things are, upon the 
whole, favourable for the mission at Latakoo ; but our first step is 
to pay a visit to the place. 


My christian Jove to you, and to the Lammas Street Church, and 
all who love the Lord Jesus. l remain, &c. 


Griqua Town Feb. 8th, 1816. JOHN EVANS. 


—— {i - 
ITALY. 
Distribution of Bibles, Tracts, &c at Leghorn, Florence, Bologna, 
and Venice. 

Dear Sir,—The following letter was written by a dear relative 
of mine, in the civil service of his country, to Mr. Yeoland of 
Malta. The duties of his station calling him from Malta to Trieste, 
he made it his object, on his way, to disseminate the truth. Very 
shortly after his arriva) at the latter place, his useful career termi- 
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nated by a short and severe illness. He experienced, in an emi- 
nent degree, in, his last hours, the consolations of that gospel which 
it was his ardent wish all mankind should know ; and with the 
fullest confidence of faith, committed to the care of his almighty 
Saviour his affectionate widow and three infants, whom he left 
behind in that distant land. From the advantages which his situa- 
tion afforded him, and the wisdom and zeal he possessed, he would 
probably have been an extensive blessing in a benighted part of 
Europe, had he been longer spared. Yours, very sincerely, 


Nata. Rowron. 

Coventry, Aug. 31, 1816. 

Trieste, Nov. 26, 1815. 

‘¢ My Dear Friend,—I have had opportunity of observing the 
sentiments of a people once favoured with gospel light, but which 
has been hid from them through the dark ages of superstition, from 
which they are now emerging ; and am thankful | have been the 
unworthy instrument of putting into the hands of many, both Jews 
and nominal Christians, the extracts of the scriptures and tracts 
with which you was sokind as to favourme. My short stay in the 
lazaretto* (at Leghorn) afforded me an opportunity of doing this 
in a limited way ; for it so happened, that we were placed with 
persons of both denominations. To the Jews, of whom there were 
eight or ten, I gave each an Hebrew tract; and upon finding they 
approved of the contents, I gave each of them a copy of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, and the Gospel of st. John. They express- 
ed their sincere thanks for the gift, and even offered to pay me for 
them ; and you cannot conceive their astonishment when I declined 
receiving any money for them, stating, that they were the gift of a 
Society of Christians, whose end was answered by the good they 
hoped would result from their endeavours to convince them of the 
truth of our religion. ‘They had been taught to believe far other- 
wise ; but remarked, that they had always understood the English 
Christians were the best. ‘T’o the Romanists, who were by far the 
greater number, I gave, to some, a Testament (in Italian ;) to others 
Doddridge’s Rise, a tract, and an Epistle and Gospel ; and ex- 
plained to them all, in the best manner i was able, the intention 
of the Societies who distribute the Scriptures, &. They all ex- 
pressed their surprise at our solicitude ; and I trust that some bene- 
ficial effects may be produced. In this way 1 disposed of nearly 
one third of what you entrusted to my care; and I cannot help 
regretting that the Societies have not published translations of their 
Reports : Iam sure it would be attended with the greatest utility ; 
for all whom | have conversed with seemed to be perfectly igno- 
rant of the existence and objects of such Societies. 

** As soon as | was admitted to pratique,f and had adjusted my 
concerns, I thought it might be beneficial to go to the Jews’ syna- 

* Where all persons without distinction are put under quarantine on their 
landing. 

+ Liberated from quarantine. 
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gogue. I accordingly went there on their sabbath, and obtained 
an interview with some of their learned men. Here, however, I 
did not meet with such good success. I was told that they were 
quite satisfied with their own religion, so much so, that they did 
riot wish to see any books that might tend to shake their present 
belief. Seeing them so blinded by prejudice, | inquired if } 
might see the Rabbi; they replied that I might see him, but that 
it was of no use to give him any of the tracts, for he was a very 
learned man, and had by his arguments convinced one Christian 
that the Messiah is yet to come. I could not help pitying their 
extreme obstinacy, and parted with them, stating the purity of my 
intentions, and that it was the hope of every sincere Christian that 
the time is near at hand when they would be brought into Christ’s 
fold : to this they replied, that they thought we might be friends 
without introducing the subject of religion. After this, I waited 
upon the Chaplain to the English Factory at Leghorn, a man of 
extensive knowledge. 1 was much pleased with the solemn man- 
ner in which he read the church service, and with his sermon on 
the Lord’s day, which induced me to make myself known to him ; 
I accordingly did so after the service. I left some tracts with him, 
and with a friend, who promised to distribute them faithfully. 

‘* Upon ourarrival at Florence, [ also distributed a great many 
of the Epistles, Gospels, and Doddridge’s Rise ; and was happy to 
find they were received with gratitude. A Priest sent to me to 
purchase one ; I sent him one, and he returned three shillings for 
it. On going out in the evening, | was accosted by a Priest, who, 
in a very low tone, asked charity ; 1 expressed my surprise that 
a person of his profession should be driven to such a mode of sub- 
sistence ; he stated that the church was poor, and that there were 
four masses to be said on account of the increasing infidelity of the 
people. 1 had no small money about me, but having a Doddridge 
in my pocket, | immediately gave it to him; after obtaining his 
promise that he would read it carefully ; I told him, that if he was 
so needy as he profsssed to be, I was convinced that those at whose 
instance it was published, would have no objection to his putting 
it into the hands of another, even for a pecuniary consideration. 
He took the book, and seemed to be more thankful than if I had 
given him money. 

‘* On the road to Bologna, and on our arrival there, I distributed 
a great number ; but the general desire was to see the Reports of 
the Societies translated into their own language, that they might 
be the better enabled to judge of the intention and object in view. 
Here was a general murmur against the Pope, and the government 
of the Cardinals and Priests. 

‘ From Bologna we proceeded to Venice, where I distributed 
many more ; and having, when at Malta, heard there was a Pro- 
testant church there, I immediately endeavoured to find it out, 
which | succeeded in doing, and made myself known to the Pastor, 
a young man about twenty-five, of the Lutheran persuasion. I 
felt much pleased to find that a greater. degree of toleration exists 
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here than.in any other part I had visited. 'The Pope has remon- 
strated against it to the Emperor ; but instead of hearkening to his 
remonstrances, he has caused it to be legally established. 1 thought 
I could not do better than give this Minister the German Tracts ; 
he read them with pleasure, and promised to distribute them. I 
asked him if he thought there would be any objection to an English 
Missionary preaching at Venice ; he replied that he thought the 
sanction of government might be easily obtained ; and that in that 
case, the church was very much at his service. 


‘*‘ Thus, my dear friend, | have detailed to you my proceedings 
as faras Venice. I have not yet done any thing at Trieste, but 
you will hear further from me shortly.” 

— 
COLONIZATION OF THE PEOPLE OF COLOUR. 

In No. 22, of the last volume, we inserted the Memorial to Congress, 
from the President and Board of Managers of the American Society for 
colonizing the free people of colour of the United States. We presume that 
many of our readers will be gratified to learn what was done in the legis- 
lative councils of the nation respecting that subject, which we deem to be 
intimately connected with the cause of humanity and religion, as well as 
with the best political and social welfare of the Union. For the satisfac- 
tion of those who are unacquainted with the facts, we insert the following 
account of the proceedings of the House of Representatives on the docu- 
ment above mentioned. It is believed, that owing to the approaching pe- 
riod of the present session, there was not sufficient time, under the pressuré 
of other important business, to bring the subject to maturity, so as to ena- 
ble the executive of the nation officially to act upon it. As the question 
was probably novel to many of our legislators, as well as to a great pro- 
portion of our fellow-citizens, of every description, there may be great 
advantage in deferring a national transaction respecting it, until the pub- 
lic mind shall be more enlightened upon the subject, and better prepared, 
by a full and satisfactory discussion of the merits of the case, cordially to 
second the benevolent plans which our government may in their wisdom 
adopt, to carry this important design into effect in the best manner prac- 
ticable. 

In the mean while, it is doubtless desirable that Auxiliary Societies should 
be formed in various central parts of the United States, for the purpose of 
collecting and interchanging such information as may be deemed to have a 
material bearing upon the subject, and to aid in promoting the end in view 
by all the means in their power. 

We are rather disappointed in not having seen any of our political wri- 
ters take up and freat this great national question in that extensive and 
able manner in which many topics of less importznce to the prosperity of 
the country are daily handled by them. 

The following account of the proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives we have extracted from a pamphlet recently published at Washing- 
ton, giving an account of the exertions lately madein behalf of this subject. 











8 Report of a Committee of the House of Representatives, 


The memorial, after being read and ordered to be printed, was 
referred to the Committee on the Slave Trade, Messrs. Pickering, 
Comstock, Condict, Tucker, Taggart, Cilly, and Hooker: their 
report and resolution follow : 


Report on colonizing the free people of colour of the United States, 
February 11,1817. Read, and committed to a committee of the 
whole house on Monday nect. 


The committee to whom was referred the memorial of the pre- 
sident and board of managers of the ‘“* American Society for colo- 
nizing the free people of colour of the United States,” have had 
the same under their deliberate consideration. The subject is of 
such magnitude, and attended with so many difficulties, it is with 
much diffidence they present their views of it to the House. 

Were it simply a question of founding a colony, numerous and 
well known precedents show with what facility the work might be 
accomplished. Every new territory established by our govern- 
ment, constitutes, indeed, a colony, formed with great ease; be- 
cause it is only an extension of homogeneous settlements. But in 
contemplating the colonization of the free people of colour, it 
seemed obviously necessary to take a different course. Their dis- 
tinct character and relative condition, render an entire separation 
from our own states and territories indispensable. And this se- 
paration must be such as to admit of an indefinite continuance. 
Hence, it seems manifest that these people cannot be colonized 
within the limits of the United States. If they were not far dis- 
tant, the rapidly extending settlements of our white inhabitants 
would svon reach them; and the evil now felt would be renewed ; 
probably with aggravated mischief. Were the colony to be re- 
mote, it must be planted on lands now owned and occupied by the 
native tribes of the country. And could a territory be purchased, 
the transporting of the colonists thither. would be vastly expensive, 
their subsistence for a time difficult, and a body of troops would be 
required for their protection. And after all, should these difficul- 
ties be overcome, the original evil would at length recur, by the 
extension of our white population. In the mean time, should the 
colony so increase as to become a nation, it is not difficult to fore- 
see the quarrels and destructive wars which would ensue; espe- 
cially if the slavery of people of colour should continue, and ac- 
company the whites in their migrations. 

Turning our eyes‘from our own country, no other, adapted to 
the colony in contemplation, presented itself to our view, nearer 
than Africa, the native land of negroes; and probably that is the 
only country on the globe to which it would be practicable to 
transier our free people of colour with safety, and advantage to 
themselves and the civilized world. It is the country which, in 
the order of Providence, seems to have been appropriated to that 
distinct family of mankind. And while it presents the fittest asy- 
lum for the free people of colour, it opens a wide field for the im- 
provements in civilization, morals, and religion, which the humane 
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and enlightened memorialists have conceived it possible, in the 
process of time, to spread over that great continent. 

Should the measure suggested be approved, an important ques- 
tion occurs—In what way shall its execution be essayed ? 

A preliminary step would be, to provide for the perfect neu- 
trality of the colony, by the explicit consent and engagement of 
all the civilized powers, whatever dissentions may at any time 
arise among themselves. 

The next important question is :—Will it be expedient to attempt 
the establishment of a new colony in Africa, or to make to Great 
Britain a proposal to receive the emigrants from the United States 
into her colony of Sierra Leone ? 

At Sierra Leone, the first difficulties have been surmounted ; and 
a few free people of colour from the United States have been ad- 
mitted. A gradual addition from the same source, (and such would 
be the natural progress,) would occasion no embarrassment, either 
in regard to their sustenance or government. Would the British 
government consent to receive such an accession of te tr how- 
ever eventually considerable, from the United States? Would that 
government agree, that at the period when that colony shall be 
capable of self-government and self-protection, it shall be declared 
independent? In the mean time, will it desire to monopolize the 
commerce of the colony? ‘This would be injurious to the colo- 
nists, as well as to the United States. Should that country, from 
the nature of its soil and other circumstances, hold out sufficient 
allurements, and draw to it, from the United States, the great 
body of the free people of colour, these would form its strength, 
and its ability to render its commerce an object of consideration. 
Now as the great and permanent benefit of the colonists was the 
fundamental principle of the establishment, will the British go- 
vernment decline a proposition calculated to give to that benefit 
the important extension which will arise from a freedom of com- 
merce ?—to those, at least, at whose expense, and by whose 
means, the colony shall be essentially extended ? Should an agree- 
ment with Great Britain be effected, no further negociation, nor 
any extraordinary expenditure of money, will be required. The 
work already commenced will be continued—simply that of car- 
rying to Sierra Leone, all who are willing to embark. 

It would seem highly desirable to confine the migrations to a 
single colony. The two distinct and independent colonies, esta- 
blished and protected by two independent powers, would natural- 
ly imbibe the spirit and distinctions of their patrons and protec- 
tors, and put in jeopardy the peace and prosperity of both. Even 
the simple fact of separate independence, would eventually tend 
to produce collisions and wars between the twe establishments, 
(unless, indeed, they were far removed from each other,) and per- 
haps defeat the further humane and exalted views of those who 
projected them. The spirit which animated the founders of the 
colony of Sierra Leone, would bé exerted to effect a union of de- 
sign, and the cordial co-operation of the British government with 
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eur own ; and, it might be hoped, not without success. It would 
be in accordance with the spirit of a stipulation in the last treaty 
of peace ; by which the two governments stand pledged to each 
other, to use their best endeavours to effect the entire abolition of 
the traffic in slaves, while the proposed institution would tend to 
diminish the quantity of slavery actually existing. 

If, however, such enlarged and liberal views should be wanting, 
then the design of forming a separate colony might be announced, 
by the American ministers, to the maritime powers ; and their guar- 
antee of the neutrality of the colony obtained. 

Your committee do not think it proper to pursue the subject any 
further at this time ; but that the government should wait the re- 
sult of the suggested negociations ; on which ulterior measures must 
depend. 

In conclusion, your committee beg leave to report a joint reso- 
lution, embracing the views herein before exhibited. 


Joint resolution for abolishing the traffic in Slaves, and the Coloni- 
zation of the Free People of Colour of the United States. Feb- 
ruary 11th, 1817. Read, and committed to a committee of the 
whole house on Monday next. 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the U. S. 
of America, in Congress assembled, That the President be, and he 
is hereby authorised to consult and negociate with all the govern- 
ments where ministers of the United States are, or shall be accre- 
dited, on the means of effecting an entire and immediate abolition 
of the traffic in slaves. And, also, to enter intoa convention with 
the government of Great Britain, for receiving into the colony of 
Sierra Leone, such of the free people of colour of the United States 
as, With their own consent, shall be carried thither; stipulating 
such terms as shall be most beneficial to the colonists, while it pro- 
motes the peaceful interests of Great Britain and the United States. 
And should this proposition not be accepted, then to obtain from 
Great Britain, and the other maritime powers, a stipulation, or a 
formal declaration to the same effect, guaranteeing a permanent 
neutrality for any colony of free people of colour, which, at the 
expense, and under the auspices of the United States, shall be es- 
tablished on the African coast. 

Resolved, That adequate provision shall hereafter be made to de- 
fray any necessary expenses which may be incurred in carrying 
the preceding resolution into effect. 

27+ 


The History of John Robins the Sailor. 


As I was walking one summer evening through the streets of 
Portsmouth, to which place I had been called on business, I no- 
ticed a jolly Engtish Sailor on the opposite side of the way, who 
kept up with me for some time, and was looking very earnestly at 
me. At length he hobbled over the pavement, as well as he could 
with his wooden leg and crutch, and looking me directly in the 
face, he pulled off his hat and made his obeisance. As he stood 
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Jeaning on the crutch, with his hat in his hand, his mind seemed 
to be overcome with contending emotions, and [ saw some big in- 
voluntary tears roll down his hardy, weather-beaten face,—his 
feelings were too strong to allow him to speak, but he still con- 
tinued to gaze intently upon me. As we stood opposite to each 
other, I thought that | could remember somewhat of bis features, 
though they were much altered by the hardships of a sailor’s life ; 
he seemed to have been rudely treated in the war, he had lost one 
of his legs, and one of his eyes, and several scars were apparent 
on his rugged face. 

At length the sailor recovered his power of speech, and ad- 
dressed me: ‘* Has your Honour forgot Jack Robins, one of your 
old Sunday school boys, twenty years ago?’ ‘* What, Robins, 
is it you,’’ said I, holding out my right hand. He seized it with 
much eagerness, and grasping it between his hardy fingers, would 
scarcely let it go. ‘ Ah, Mr. T »” said Robins, * I have 
thought of you and your kind instructions ten thousand times since 
I saw you last, though oceans have rolled between us, and it is 
many years since | saw your face, I shall never forget my dear 
Sunday School Teacher, till this heart, (striking his bosom with 
the top of his crutch,) shall cease to beat.” “1am very glad in- 
deed to see you, Robins,” said I, “ I am just now going to my 
lodgings to take tea, and you must come along with me, for old 
acquaintance sake, and we will then talk over some of our old 
matters together.”’ ‘‘ Your Honour is too good,” replied he, ‘* you 
are still the same kind loving gentleman to poor folks as ever; you 
have'nt changed your colours, and if 1 did’nt know you to be so 
humble and tender hearted, a poor jack tar would be ashamed to 
walk along the streets with such a gentleman as your Honour.” 
‘* Never mind that, Robins, come along with me, for I am ver 
anxious to hear something about you since I last saw you.” No 
sooner said than done—Robins the sailor and I immediately 
marched off together, mutually delighted with an opportunity of 
seeing and conversing with each other. 

When tea was finished, I inquired of John Robins how long it 
was since he went to sea. ‘It is now,” replied he, ‘ nineteen 
years last Lady-day since I first went to sea. Ah! well dol re- 
collect the time now I see your face, for you called on me the 
evening before I left home, and would not be satisfied till you had 
prayed with me, and committed me to the gracious care of Almigh- 
ty God. You prayed that I might be kept from the temptations of 
a sailor’s life, and be ied to think of the instructions I had received 
on religious subjects, when I should be far away from the means 
of grace; you alluded to my character as a thoughtless giddy 
youth, and prayed that at some future time I might be led to see 
the error of my ways, and to apply unto God for mercy, through 
the Lord Jesus Christ. You then gave me a pocket Bible, and 
insisted upon its being carefully packed up with my luggage ; and 
blessed be God, I have still got that Bible, and I hope I shall keep 
it tillmy latest days.”’ Saying this, he put his hand into his pock- 
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et, and pulling out the Bible he shewed it to me, I looked at it, 

and on the first page I perceived the following words which I had 

written about twenty years ago, and as I read | could not help feel- 

ing emotions of lively interest and exquisite pleasure.—‘* J. T—— | 

presents this book to John Robins, hoping that he will read it with at- 

tention and prayer, when he is far away from his native land, and 

that he will treasure up its truths in his heart, and live in obedience to 

tts directions. Psalm cxix. 9. ‘* Wherewithal shall a young man 

cleanse his way? by taking heed thereto according to thy word.” 

2 Tim. iii. 15, “* From a child thou hast known the holy Scriptures, 

which are able to make thee wise unio salvation, through faith which is 

in Christ Jesus.” 

‘© T have now some transient recollection of the circumstance,’’ 

| said I, ‘* were not you in my Sunday School for several years 2” 
‘** Yes, Sir, between five and six years ;—my parents were people 
who cared not for God, who took his name in vain, who broke his 
holy Sabbaths, and were continually sinning against him with a | 
high hand and an outstretched arm. What I learned at school was 
very often opposed at home, by the example of my parents, and 
those who surrounded me; so that good impressions soon wore 
off, and bad habits were quickly formed. When I was about fifteen 
years old, and became rather more my own master, I began to dis- 
like the strict rules of the school, and by keeping bad company 
with idle lads in the street, | soon became as bad as they were. 
You often admonished me of my faults, and sometimes my con- 
science smote me and told me that | was doing wrong; but I was 
weak and irresolute, so that I was easily led astray by temptation, 
and became gradually worse and worse. At this time some of my 
companions were talking of going to sea, and they invited me to 
accompany them, a proposal to which I readily agreed, and to 
which my parents did not object. 1 was ashamed to tell you of 
my intention, but one of my school-fellows mentioned it, and you 
paid me the farewell visit, the recollection of which still dwells on 
my memory with unabated force. 

** When I was on board the ship, I found myself surrounded 
with temptations and evil company, wiihout a way of escape ;— 
no Sunday School, no pious teacher, no faithful minister, to coun- 
teract the depraved inclinations of my heart, so that I became 
more hardened in iniquity and increasingly bold in my enmity to 
God and his ways. The delights which my youthful mind had 
fondly imagined as attending a seafaring life, all yanished in the 
reality ; and I found hard work, severe discipline, and unpleasant 
provisions, instead of the constant happiness and unmingled plea- 
cure which I had hoped for. Notwithstanding the progress which 
I was making in wickedness, and the hardening nature of sin, 
sometimes I felt myself most truly wretched Conscience up- 
braided me in the moments of reflection, with the severest re- 
proaches,—lI had enjoyed superior privileges to most of my com- 
panions,—I had received pious instructions in a Sunday Shool,— 
t was able fo read the Bible, and had a Bible to read,—therefore 
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my depravity was most inexcusable. Sometimes a verse from the 
Scriptures, or a hymn which you had taught me, would occur to 
my memory with such force, as to make me for the time complete- 
ly miserable. Sometimes, the recollection of my teacher, and his 
instructions, would affect my mind, especially on the Sabbath, and 
then all my boasted pleasures appeared but madness and misery. 
How just is that passage of the Bible, into the meaning of which a 
sailor may, perhaps, be able to enter most fully :—* The wicked 
are like the troubled sea when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up 
mire and dirt. There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.’ 
These serious thoughts and rebukes of conscience, however, soon 
wore off when I returned to my shipmates, and was persuaded to 
join in their sports, their profane swearing, and habits of intemper- 
ance: ‘ He that wavereth is like a wave of the sea, driven with 
the wind and tossed.’ Such was I, driven along by the storms of 
temptation, and tossed on the raging billows of sin. 

‘* I continued in his majesty’s service, in various situations, for 
seven years, before I returned home: all this time was spent in 
the service of sin, and I was hastening on, with sails outspread; as 
fast as I could go, in the course of wickedness and departure from 
God. Ihad been, during this time, exposed to innumerable perils, and 
had many hair breadth escapes from death; yet the unseen hand 
of the Almighty kept me safe, and preserved the life of one so un- 
deserving of any mercy. About this time I returned to old Eng- 
land, and was allowed to go home for a few weeks to visit my 
friends. 1 found that my father had died about six months before, 
in a drunken fit, and that my mother was very ill, and in very re- 
duced circumstances. I rejoiced that it was in my power to sup- 
ply her wants, with the pay I received. At this time I felt a long- 
ing desire to go and see my old Sunday School; but the thought 
of my disgraceful conduct, and the dread of seeing your face, and 
receiving your reproofs, deterred me from making the attempt. 
However, W illiam Adams, one of my old school-fellows, who was 
then become an active pious teacher, happened to meet me in the 
street a few days before I returned to the ship, and he mentioned 
the circumstance to you. The next day you called upon me: the 
sight of my old teacher was like a dagger to my heart. You en- 
deavoured to enter upon serious subjects with me; but I recollect 
that I purposely steered away from these topics, and tried to put 
you off by giving an account of some of my adventures, and the 
battles in which I had been concerned. You engaged in prayer 
with me; but I recollect that I stopped my ears at the time, that 
I might not be disturbed in my guilty pleasures, and rendered un- 
comfortable. You then gave me some Tracts and books, and 
as you took leave, I could not help observing in your eyes the 
tears of regret at the hardness of heart which I had displayed. 
Perhaps your Honour recollects this visit?’ ‘* Yes, John, and 1 
remember the next Sunday talking to the Sunday School children 
of the deceitfulness of sin—the danger of neglecting the instructions 
they then received—and the evils of bad company: these subjects 
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1 enforced by referring to you, and saying that I had once thought 
you a promising lad; but that you were now become a bold and 
presumptuous sinner. When I closed these remarks, I said, ‘ Let 
us all pray for poor John Robins, the wicked sailor; O may God 
keep all the children here present from imitating his bad example.’ 
We joined in our prayers at the throne of Grace, and I now begin 
to indulge some hope that our petitions were not in vain.” 
(To be continued.) 
panies 


Letter of the late Mr. R. Reynolds, of Bristol. 


Tue following letter was written by him about 12 years ago: 
** Dear . Bridgw. 11th of 6th Mo. 1814. 

** The sentiment to which thy brother ———— alludes, though 
I know not that I expressed it to him, was in consequence of a re- 
ference to some post-mortuary charities, if thou wilt allow of the 
expression, when, adverting to the saying of the Apostle, that we 
were to receive hereafter according to the things done in the body, 
{ contended that these were not deeds done in the body ; and I do 
not think the assertion need be qualified by the alteration thou sug- 
gests, of being best done while we are in the body ; for in the case 
under consideration, we keep what we have as long as we are in 
the body, and would keep it longer if we could. All that we do 
is to prevent our heirs from doing as we have done, by obliging 
them to do that which we should have done; and the deed is not 
done, either by them or by us, while we are in the body. If we 
should admit there is any merit in the deed, it certainly cannot be- 
long to us who do it not; and that which we do, by enjoining 
what others shall do, is lessening as much as we can, every thing 
like merit in them, by depriving them of free agency ; especially 
if they are not the persons to whom the money would have gone 
if we had died intestate: these, if any, have a right to take credit 
on account of the act. Perhaps those, if any such there be, who 
prevent others from having that which the law would give them, 
would do well to consider, whether the account is properly ad- 
justed by their obliging those to whom they do give it, to apply it 
to charitable purposes which can do them no credit—the testator 
certainly can claim none as for a deed done in the body, which, as 
I said before, neither was then dune, nor would have been dene 
had he continued in the body. Iam pleased to find the reflection 
warmed thy heart. I hope it will move thy hands also upon an 
occasion of which the same post, that brought me thy letter, brought 
me an account, styled, a Case of Distress, relating that —, 
of , was drowned near ————, leaving a wife and nine 











children, without any provision for their support—that contribu- 
tions would be received at the Banks there till the 5th inst. alter 
which time, the inhabitants would be applied to personally. 1 
suppose thou art not a stranger to the case—most likely not to the 
individuals ; and as a neighbour—still more as a Parent of a nu- 
merous offspring—I conclude thy assistance will be proportiona- 
hly liberal, nor the less for its being a deed done in the body. | 
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know not who sent me the case, which I did not receive till the 
time was expired for public contributions—nevertheless, if thou 
wilt inform me what thou and others have done, and you have left 
room for more, though a stranger to the persons, and remote from 
the place, my mite shall not be withdrawn by 

‘«‘ Thy affectionate Friend, Ricnarp Reynowp3.” 


J'o the memory of Richard Reynolds, (the Philanthropist) of Bristol, whe 
died at Cheltenham, 10th September, aged 80 years. 
BY WILLIAM ROSCOE. 
Ox! let noplaint be heard, no murmurs rise, 
When, ripe in years and goodness, REYNOLDS dies; 
But, midst the precincts of this sacred beund, 
Let calm and holy silence breathe around, 
Whilst filial duty, bending o’er his bier, 
Consigns to gratitude the sorrowing tear; 
And humble Hope, with feelings unexpress’d, 
Owns the full promise thro’ her thrilling breast. 
For, oh! if breathings of accordant airs, 
The orphan’s offerings, and the mourner’s prayers, 
Blessings from fervent hearts, in secret paid, 
For prompt compassion, vigilant to save ; 
If these, ascending towards the source of light, 
May waft the spirit on its heaven-ward flight, 
Then, REYNOLDS, ’midst the mansions of the just, 
Crown’d are thy labours, and confirm’d thy trust ; 
Then, the last shade of earthly doubt removed, 
Thy deeds recorded, and thy life approved, 
Thou hear’st with joy thy Master’s blest decree, 
What thou hast done for these, was done for me ! 
sl t+o 
REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
From the American Baptist Magazine. 
In the Churches of the Madison Association in the State of New- 
York. 
Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Mr. Peck. of Cazenovia, dated 
November 22d, 1816, to the Editor. 
Dear Brother, 


In September the Madison Association met, and enjoyed a very 
pleasant season. The intelligence from the churches was truly 
animating. Eight churches were added to the Association at the 
present meeting ; and it appeared by regular returns, that 632 had 
been added by baptism in the course of the past year! 

At the close of the business a Missionary Discourse was de- 
livered, and a collection taken for Foreign Missions, amounting to 
ninety-five dollars and fifty cents, besides two gold rings. Deacon 
Jonathan Olmstead of Hamilton, at the same time made a dona- 
tion of cotton cloth to the amount of $100, estimated at the 
Factory prices. It was truly delightful to see the sacred flame 
bursting forth with such brilliancy. 

While writing the above, (continues Mr. Peck,) the youth of this 
place, together with the young converts from Pompey, to the 
amount of one hundred, came to make usa visit. I laid aside my 
pen to attend to them. Some were mourning and crying, What 
shallwe do tobe saved? while others were rejoicing and giving 
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raise to God. They spent the afternoon and evening with me. 
hree of the number found comfort to their souls before they 
went away. One young man who was in the deepest horror of 
mind when he left my house, found peace to his soul, before he 
reached home. A more visible display of the power of God, 1 
never saw. The blessed work still continues. 
Hoping your precious life and usefulness may be continued in 
Zion for a long time to come, 
I subscribe, your brothertin the bonds of a precious Saviour, 
JOHN ‘PECK. 





Mr. Cyrus Andrews, one of our Missionaries, writes as fol- 
lows : 

‘* | was preparing to fulfil a short appointment from the Hamil- 
ton Society, when the gracious Lord, by his Holy Spirit, began 
his workin the hearts of the dear people in this place. My at- 
tention since that time has been taken up, and very happily too, 
nexr at home. ‘Ten thousand thanks to the great Author of our 
being, who hath remembered his holy covenant, and hath had 
mercy on his people whom he had chosen. Thus the Lord hath 
favoured us with the most remarkable influences of his Spirit, that 
I ever witnessed. Since the forepart'of July last, the attention 
has been general; and the consequences which have followed, 
the most happy. The drunkard ‘has forsaken his cups, and the 
profane man his swearing. The wicked has forsaken his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts. The foolish have become wise. 
The people have met in crowds during the past season, and whole 
nights have been spent in religious conference. 

lhave baptized 31 of the young converts, who have jomed our 
church ; brother Carr of Hamburg, baptized some in my absence. 
Our number has risen from 14 'to 56, in the course of this season. 

The work has taken all classes and distinctions of people ; 
many of the precions youth are now the followers of Christ, 
Although the people are divided among several denominations, yet 
it should not abate our joy, that souls are converted, and God is 
honoured. More than 100 in this, and the adjacent settlements, 
have, as we hope, become subjects of this work. I am now from 
home, at Leroy. A glorious work is begun here—The Lord is 
doing wonders in this part of the country. The solitary places 
are made glad, and the wilderness blossoms like the rose.” 


”—__—___ 


The Juvenile Cent Society of Columbia Academy, in Bergen, 
(N. J.) have recently paid twenty-five dollars to the Treasurer of 
the General Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church, for the pur- 
pose of aiding the education of indigent Students of Divinity at 
the Theological Seminary of that denomination. 





